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ADDRESS BEFORE BIBLE-SCHOOL CON- 
FERENCE OF IOWA YEARLY 
MEETING. 

The following essay was read by Joel Bean 
before Friends’ Scripture School Confer- 
ence for Iowa Yearly Meeting, held at 
Pleasant Plain, Iowa, Twelfth mo. 27th, 

1878. 

The Relation of the First-day School to the 

Church. 

I regard the proper relation of the First- 
day-school to the church to be that of en- 
tire subordination. » 

It is the church’s work to teach as well 
as to preach Jesus Christ, both to its own 
members and to the world. 

The mission of the church is diversified 
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and manifold. That of the school is limited 
and definite. The latter cannot therefore 
assume an attitude of independence or of 
rivalry toward the body of which it is a 
factor, without encouraging a spirit of schism 
and disorganization. 

I do not mean to say that this relation 
would forbid all liberty of voluntary action, 
in instituting and organizing and carrying 
forward the First day school work. The 
enterprise may depend much more on the 
efforts of the individual and of the few, than 
on the corporate movements of the body. 
All the work of the church is the common 
product of individual faithfulness. What I 
mean to say is, that the true place of 
the school and of the teacher is, not one 
of separation from the church, nor of indif- 
ference to it, but one of loving and loyal 
ministry to its edification. 

There may be a certain independence of 
movement within such a range as a wise 
church would allow, without superseding 
the obligations, or overstepping the bounds 
of due subjection. Trusting this view, so 
universally acknowledged in all denomina- 
tions, will not be called in question here— 
may I proceed to ask your attention toa 
few practical points bearing upon this rela- 
tion. 

The Scripture-school affords a great op- 
portunity, on the one hand, for that kind of 
teaching which promotes not only sound 
faith, but largeness of heart, breadth of 
view, warmth of sympathy, fineness of feel- 
ing, such as will unite and strengthen and 
build up the church; or on the other hand 
for narrow, partisan, or even revolutionary 
teaching and practice. 

It may be a means of teaching truth, or it 
may be a means of teaching error. It may 
be a means of gathering or it may be a 
means of scattering. It may be a means of 
great good, or it may be a means of positive 
harm. It is as we use the privilege whether 
it shall be fraught with blessing or other- 
wise. The bare thought of such possibilities 
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as these, should arouse us to our responsi-| church is the “salt of the earth.” 


bility in the part we take in this work. 


I cannot conceive of a prosperous condi-|as diffusive and aggressive, influence. 


tion of our schools, without our churcb and 
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It must 
bave concentrated and conserving, as well 
It is 
a “spiritual house”’—a place of beavenly 


our meetings being in a prosperous condi-| refreshment for hungry and thirsty souls—a 


tion. 
one can be healthy without the other being 
healthy. Ifthe school should appear flourish- 
ing where the church is languishing, I should 
question whether the appearance is not dif- 
ferent from the reality. 

In our deliberations as a Yearly Meeting 


Conference on this important branch of | 


Christian labor, we ought surely most seri 
ously to consider what is the quality of the 
influence our work is exerting upon the 
body. 

A correct report of the real state of many 
of our meetings would doubtless disclose the 
fact that there are many differences of view 
with regard to important doctrines; that 
practices abound which obtain only partial 
approval; that divergent tendencies as they 
go on bring increasing strain upon the 
unity of brethren; that there is a lack, in too 
many instances, of heartfelt confidence and 
sympathy ; and consequently a lessening of 
the loyalty and enthusiasm which once 
characterized Friends in the maintenance of 
their principles, and in the mutual love and 
fellowship which bound them so closely to- 
gether. The causes or the cure of these 
diseases it is our province to discuss here, 
so far, and so far only, as relates to the in- 
fluence which First-day schools exert. 

It is most appropriate that we should 
ask whether the instrumentality we are met 
here to foster and to improve, has in any 
measure ministered to these results; or if 
not, whether it has done all it ought to have 
done to avert them? And especially look- 
ing forward, it becomes us to address our- 
selves to the existing state of the church in 
which it is our privilege to be placed, and 
our calling to labor, and to ask what can wé 
do in the First-day schools to beal and har- 
monize and help, and in the full meaning of 
the word to edify. 

Let us recall to mind—let us form into 
definite conception some of the great ob- 
jects for which the church exists, and which 
our teaching should serve influentially to 
promote. 

The church is the “jight of the world.” 
It can only be this so far as it maintains 
in theory the banner of truth, and in prac- 
tice the standard of righteousness. It must 
exhibit both the light of sound doc- 
trine and the light of holy character. 
Every compromise with the spirit of the 
world, every surrender to a time-serving 
expediency, or to popular demands, dims 
the light of the city set on the hill. The 





They are so allied. I do not see how | home where all, especially the poor, tbe soli- 


tary, the desolate, should ever find the ex- 


| tended hand of welcome and the warm heart 
| of 


love. Are we laboring to make the 
church all this; to keep ber upon her bigh 
ground, to keep her light pure, and to leaven 
and lift the masses around us to a higher 
plane? 

We fall sadly short of our mission if our 
aim be to build up the sckool as an end. It 
is the mission of the school to build up the 
church, and to gather nut merely to itself, 
but to the body of Christ. 

We will not construct our system so as to 
overshadow His; nor so display the portal 
as to hide the house. But in our true posi- 
tion and right relation we may magnify our 
office. What labor would we not perform, 
and what sacrifices would we not make, to 
serve and to honor the body of our Lord? 
Would we not make great sacrifices and 
break the alabaster box of precious ointment 
for the anointing of that sacred body? 
Much more then, will we not avoid with 
tender consideration to our brethren, what 
may seem little things, that may in any 
degree alienate their hearty sympathy and 
co-operation with our work ? 

If a large proportion of our members feel 
still, the original objections of our Society to 
the names “Sabbath School” and “Word of 
God,” as applied to our organization and to 
the Book we study, will we not retain the un 
objectionable titles that all can intelligently 
approve? Those for whom such concession 
is suggested, must at least be exonerated 
from the charge of ignorance or narrowness 
of view on these points, when we consider 
that it is only a small fraction of Christen- 
dom (for the Roman Catholic and Episco- 
pal Churches, and perhaps some others, 
do not,) that calls the first day of 
the week the Sabbath; and that the sacred 
title, the “Word of God,” is nowhere 
in the Bible applied to the letter or the 
Book; but to the living “‘ sword of the 
Spirit,” and to the ‘‘Son of God.” The 
learned author of ‘‘Catholic Thoughts on 
the Bible,” says, “The Old Testament 
makes no mention of itself as a whole, nor 
does the New Testament make mention of 
itself at all, either as a whole or in part.” 

We shall do well to consider whether it is 
fair for any of us in our common work to 
exchange or dispose of those things which we 
bold as common property without common 
consent? We shall do well to consider 
whether the place where we can all now unite 
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is not really bigher ground than any we can 


reach as divided fractions. Let none of us re- 
quire others to yield what to them 
principle, to satisfy what to us is only pref- 
erence. And when we gain that bumility 
which becomes our 


Is 


| his Master: 


narrow range of vision, | 


and our limited measure of experience, we | 


shall more respect the views which others’ 
standpoints give, and gladly 
own advancement and for the good of the 
world, all the means of Divine instruction 
which are bestowed upon us in the present, 
and which descend to us from the past. 

The little child who has just learned bis 
alphabet is proud of his mastery of know- 
ledge; but the profoundest explorer of the 
works of God in the fields around him and 
the realms above him, feels how little he 
knows as one who has but just entered upon 
the threshold of the infinite. 

The inexperience of spiritual childhood 
where the first lessons are learned in the 

is sometimes marked by a 


school of Christ, i 
boldness of claim and assurance of know- 


ledge which the discipline of years tones 
down to a more chastened and more reverent 
moo]. 

These, i believe, are profitable thoughts 
for us to bear much in mind, that our learn- | 
ing and our teaching of the Holy Volume 


may be increasingly receptive and increa 
singly diffusive of humility and reverence. 
So shall healing come to our church, and 
unction and fresh life. This is the blessing 


for every church of God, of which it can be | 


truly said: “Behold how good and how 
pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together 
In unity.” 

JAMES HARVEY. 


~.o 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF CHRISTIANITY. 
Job xxviii. 12—28. 

The word philosophy is derived from the 
Greek philos, a friend or lover, and sophia, | t 
wisdom. Philosophy is, therefore, ‘‘the love 
of wisdom.” 

The Philosophy of Christianity is the love 
of Divine Wisdom. It knows that “the 
foundation of God standeth sure.” 
other foundation can no man lay than that 
is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” It rests 
upon the maxim of John: “In the begin- 
ning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God.” 

Philosophy has been called “ the guide of 
life.’ The Christian philosopher, 
recognizing the importance of correct guid- 
ance in matters pertaining to our present 
transi.ory life, attaches the greatest value to 
the life everlasting. He therefore accepts, 
as his highest rule of faith and practice, 


| to light, 
*¥. | 
utilize for our | t 


“For | 


while | 


| assertion, 


lof the Almighty giveth [him] 
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hoth for time and for eternity, the saying of 
‘And this is life eternal, that 
they might know Thee the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast sent.” 
Not simply that they might believe, but that 
they might know; that the ete rol verities 
of life and immortality have been brought 
so that ‘he may run that readeth” 
them. This claim may seem presumptuous 
to those who have been accustomed to look 


'upon physical science as the only guide to 


certainty, and who have regarded religious 
belief as the result of education aad cir- 
cumstance, as something beyond our control, 
something for which we are in no way ac- 
countable ; which is, therefore, of little com. 
parative consequence. But the Christian, 
aware of the influence of belief upon char- 
acter, feels that there are many things to be 
feared from faulty belief, while there is 
nothing to be feared from the clear and ab- 
solute knowledge of truth. 

The apostle to the Gentiles exhorted the 
brethren to “prove all things; bold fast 
that which is good.” He did not, however, 
limit himself to ‘‘the things which are seen,” 
although he showed himself to be a formi- 
dable antagonist in disputations about tem- 
poral things, well as about spiritual 
things. He saw that the search for truth 
may be prosecuted in two directions: First, 
in the direction of dependence, and a teach- 
able and child-like spirit, waitingand seeking 
for the enlightenment of faith, and rewarded 
by the satisfaction of religious want; sec- 
ond, in the direction of independence or self- 
under a more haughty and confi- 
dent spirit, forgetful of the sources as well 
as of the limits of knowledge, devising sys- 
tems of human wisdom and human science. 
He admenished the followers of that which 
is good to “rejoice evermore; pray without 
ceasing; in everything give thanks. 

What is meant by ‘knowledge and by 
proof? Weare often told that we should 
take reason for our guide; that we should 
believe nothing which we do not fully un- 
derstand ; that nothing is certain which 
cannot be demonstrated. Here is a tacit 
assumption that man has an independent 
faculty for finding out truth ; a faculty which 
deals not only with the truths of everyday 
life, but also with the highest truths which 
he is able to comprehend or to conceive. 
The Christian acknowledges the existence 
of such a faculty, but he denies its indepen- 
dence. Even in the study of physical sci- 
ence be sees that the capacity and the love 
of investigation are both due to the fact that 
“there is a spirit in man, and the inspiration 
understand- 


as 


; ” 
ing. 


Reasoning and proof never have discovered, 
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and uever can discover, any new truth. All| 
that they can do isto unfold the relations 
and barmonies and consequences which are 
involved in truths that are already known. 
Every demonstration in geometry depends 
ou previous demonstrations or upon axioms. 
Every logical conclusion depends upon 
premises which must be taken for granted. 
Each of the premises must either be a simi- 
lar conclusion from previously granted prem- 
ises, or it must be ‘‘selfevident.” All 
proof, therefore, starts from self evident 
principles, and proceeds by self-evident rela- 
tions, through one or more self-evident steps, 
to a self-evident conclusion. We can have 
no assurance of the correctness of the con- 
clusion unless we have implicit faith in 
every admission of self-evidence. We can 
have no reasonable ground for such faith 
except our faith in ‘the inspiration of the Al 
mighty.” Therefore, if we know anything, 
we must have at least an intellectual knowl- 
edge of God. 

Man is not merely a reasoning and intel- 
lectual being. He is also endowed by bis 
Maker with a will. He bas eaten “ of the} 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil,” 
and he is continually called upon to choose | 
in what way he will use that knowledge. 
If he shuts bis eyes against spiritual and 
heavenly things, bis spiritual nature will 


become degraded. If he seeks and welcomes 
spiritual and heavenly influences, his spir-} 


itual nature will be elevated. The exercise | 
of his will, in the voluntary assumption of| 
all the responsibility which belongs to his 
actions, shapes his character, and fits him 





either for spiritual happiness or for spiritual] 
wretchedness. The Christian philosopher 
seeks to conform his will to the will of bis 
Heavenly Father, and the prayer, ‘“ Thy 
will be done,” when uttered in heartfelt sin- 


cerity, involves a full consecration of body,| embarked at Odessa for Constantinople. 
spate . seal > > « ) . 
soul, and spirit; of possession, hope, act and) was now near midsummer, the heat was 


purpose, to the service of his Master. Paul’s 
prayer for the Thessalonians, ‘‘ And the 
very God of peace sanctify you wholly,” 
recognized the importance of such full sur- 
render and consecration. The formation of| 
a good character leads to more weighty con- 
sequences than the mere cultivation of the 
intellect; the sanctification of the will is, 
therefore, a higher process than the inspira- 
tion of the understanding. 

Still higher than sanctification, inasmuch | 
as it brings us still nearer to the source of} 
all truth and of all knowledge, is the reve- 
lation of the intuition. All our primitive 
beliefs are spoken of by some writers as acts 
of faith, by others as inspirations, by others 
as revelations. St. Augustine says: “ Let 
every good and true Christian understand 
that truth, wherever he finds it, belongs to 
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his Lord. By whomsoever truth is said, it 
is said through His teaching, who is the 
truth.” But while it is true that man can 
know nothing which it bas not pleased God 
to reveal, either directly or indirectly, and 
while, therefore, all truth is, in a general 
sense, a revelation from God, it is desirable 
to distinguish the direct from the indirect 
Divine methods of enlightenment and guid- 
ance. By common usage, revelation is un- 
derstood to mean the direct communication 
of God’s will, either to the individual con- 
science for immediate personal guidance, or 
to “holy men of God” for the guidance of 
all men in all times. 

Faith is also commonly understood to 
mean the highest religious faith ; the un- 
questioning acceptance of Divine revelation, 
accompanied by a childlike trust and confi- 
dence in all its promises. Such faith gives 
us the fullest and the only possible assurance 
of the validity of our lower faculties. He 
who most thoroughly understands the Divine 
origin, both of the intellectual capacities 


| and of the faith on which all his knowledge 


rests, will see most clearly that reason with- 
out faith is a delusive guide, and that the 
revealed records of the Bible appeal to a 
higher and more authoritative portion of our 
spiritual being than the logical faculties; in 
other words, that faith is higher than rea- 
son. The pbilosopby of Christianity teaches 
the proper and harmonious use of intellect, 
will and conscience under the inspiration, 
sanctification and revelation of the Eternal 
Word and Wisdom of God. P. E. C. 


ss 


WILLIAM ALLEN. 

(Continued from page 424.) 
Their service among the colonies and in 
the Crimea having been completed, they 
It 


great, and they were informed that the 
plague was beginning to be active at the 
Turkish capital. “But,” says W. A., “I 
felt calm and resigned in the prospect of 
going into parts infested by it, with some- 
thing of a sweet confidence, that if I were 
even suffered thus to fall, it would be in per- 
forming what I felt to be a duty, and I have 
a humble confidence that in that case my 


|dear Master would take me to Himself.” 
| At Constantinople they were received by 


the British Ambassador, Sir Robert Liston, 
with much cordiality. He offered them 
apartments in his own residence, as there 
was some risk in going toa public inp. 
They afterwards, however, obtained suitable 
private lodgings. Two days afterwards, 
W.A. records, ‘‘After breakfast we retired to 
our own room, read our chapter, and then 
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sat some time in silence, when we were 
favored with our blessed Master’s peace. 
Though inthe midst of danger, I have no 
doubt in being in the way of my duty. 0, 
what a favor! for if there had been doubts, 
what should I now do?” Thus trusting to 
the protecting care of the Almighty, they | 
went on, calmly performing the service to| 
which they had been called. They visited | 
the prisons, suggesting plans for their im- 
provement, and wherever opportunity of 
fered, earnestly advocated the religious and 
literary education of the youth, on the free | 
and liberal plan of the British and Foreign | 
School system of instruction. 
incident occurred during their stay at Con-| 
stantinople, in which the scientific attain 
ments of William Allen were brought agree- 
ably into play. The kindness of Sir Robert | 
and Lady Liston had been so warmly ex-| 
tended, that he felt it a duty to gratify them 
by any friendly service in his power. Lady 
Liston appears to have been interested in 
scientific pursuits, and ber apparatus needed 
repairs. William Allen went over to her} 
residence to put her voltaic batteries in 
order. He says: “I spent the morning in| 
fresh cementing the cells, &c., and in pre-| 
paring for some experiments to-morrow, 
when they are to have several of the foreign 
Ministers to dinner. We had a great deal 
of agreeable conversation.” The next day 

“was early at Sir Robert’s, when I arranged 
the three troughs, made oxygen, hydrogen, 

&c, and prepared for the exhibition this eve- 

ning. Campbell, a young man who is a vis- 
itor there, was very clever in assisting. At 

dinner we had the Prussian Minister, the 
Austrian Secretary, &c. The troughs acted 
admirably, and we burned charcoal with 

great splendor, fired gunpowder, and made 
other experiments.”’ 

Taking leave of their kind friends, they 
embarked for Smyrna. Being becalmed, 
W. A. found morning and evening good com- 
panionship in the Bible. 
ity,” he says, “covered my mind. I was 
tendered in reading this passage in the 
beautiful prayer of Solomon at the dedica- 
tion of the temple: ‘Blessed be the Lord, 
there has not failed one word of all His 
good promise.’ No, His faithfulness endur- 
eth forever, and the want of faithfulness on 
our part is the cause of all our miseries. 
Remember this, O! my soul!” 

A remnant of professing Christians are 
still found at Smyrna, the ancient seat of 
one of the Apostolic churches. Keith says 
in his work on the prophecies, ‘“‘Here the 
light indeed bas become dim, but the candle- 
stick has not been wholly removed out of its 
place.” 7 


A few days were devoted here to the in- 


“A sweet seren 


A pleasing | Scio, and were much interested in the Greek 


|eminently worth caring for. 
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spection of prisons, schools and hospitals, 
and by a little timely aid to some of the 
prisoners, essential service was conferred. 
They were introduced to a Turkish Prince, 
the Bey Effendi, “who,” W. A. remarks, 
“expressed some sentiments worthy of a 
Christian. He said in effect, that, as God is 
love, and the Father of the whole human 


|race, all mankind ought to love one another 
‘as one family, and that it was with this 
family as with the human body; 


if one of 
the members was in pain, the whole suf- 
fered.” 


From Smyrna, they sailed to the island of 


population, who are described as a people 
In one of their 


walks W. “We met with a peasant 


A. Says: : 


| who prevailed upon us to go into his little 


vineyard, where we sat down under the 
shade of some rocks; he soon brought a 
dish, a bottle of water, and two very large 


clusters of most excellent grapes, together 


with some figs. He put the fruit in water 
to cool it, and I think I hardly ever ate 
finer grapes. We in turn gave him some 
Greek tracts; for some of the English tracts 
have been translated and printed at Con- 
stantinople. The poor peasant cannot read, 


but says his wife can, and we gave him to 


understand through Martini (their servant 
and interpreter) that if he came down to the 
beach we would give him a New Testament. 
He accordingly accompanied us with great 
alacrity, running for full three miles without 
shoes or stockings over rough stones which 
hurt me through my shoes. He received 
the Testament with the liveliest expressions 
of gratitude, kissing Stephen’s hand and 
putting it to his head. We also gave Greek 
tracts to two lads who came with bim; and 
they seemed quite pleased to receive them. 
The sun has been burning hot to-day. It is 
in these climates thut one feels the full force 
of that text, ‘Like the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land.’”’ 

They visited a Greek priest named Bam- 
bas, who was at the head of the great acad- 
emy of Scio, in the various branches of 
which six hundred boys were educated, 
many of them in the higher studies. ‘I do 
not find,” says W. A., “that the Scriptures 
are used at all in the school, and from the 
conversation with Bambas, having reason 
to hope that he might be induced to adopt 
the Russian lessons, I determined to bring 
them before him in a perfect state as far as 
the New Testament part; therefore after 
supper we began to cut up two Greek Testa- 
ments, and to paste the texts on paper, 
which oceupied us till about midnight.” 
The work was resumed the next morning, 


and they remained in the house all day, 
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incessantly occupied in making the lessons; 


and finished them by about twenty minutes 
past twelve at night. The following day 
they met the priest and bad much interesting 
conversation on education and the impor- 
tance of introducing the Holy Scriptures 
into the schools, and then produced the set 
of Greek lessons prepared from the New 
Testament. Bambas seemed quite de- 
lighted, and said, ‘Surely Divine Providence 
has sent you here.” Subsequently, they 
had an interview with the archbishop, and 
with some of the principal inhabitants of 
Scio, “‘when,” says W. A., “we informed 
them fully of our religious principles, had 
much conversation on serious subjects, and 
distributed several books, with which they 
seemed much pleased.” A school society 
was formed on the English plan, and the 
archbishop consented to become the presi 
dent. It was settled that the Scripture 
lessons should be printed as atract. The 
visit to Scio was thus brought to a very 
satisfaciory conclusion. 

Procuring a boat with a crew of oarsmen, 
they had a tedious passage of eleven days to 
Athens. The want of skill and energy on 
the part of the boatmen caused the pro 
tracted voyage. These seas being much 
infested by pirates, the captain was very 
fearful, and lay by when any suspicious 
vessels made their appearance. They were, 
however, safely landed at Athens, where 
they visited Mars’ Hill, the Areopagus, and 
the Acropolis. The scene of Paul's preach- 
ing to the Athenians was before them on 
the memorable hill, while on the plain be- 
yond, the site where the philosopher Plato 
taught was in full view. ‘The contrast must 
bave been an impressive one. They visited 
a school and found that Socrates, Eusebius, 
Plato and Xenophon were still taught, but 
not Jesus Christ. Education was in a ne 
glected state, and no one seemed to know 
much about it. They met with a few per- 
sons who manifested an interest in their 
plans for schools, and appeared disposed to 
form a committee to promote them. Taking 
orcasional walks into the country, W. A. 
distributed tracts and Testaments in the 
Greek language, and found the people eager 
to receive them. 

From Athens they proceeded to Corinth 
by land. Sto. ping at a village called Lip- 
sine, the inhabitants gathered around them 
atthe inn. They gave them Greek tracts, 
and asked a priest who was among the peo- 
ple to read them aloud, which he did. ‘hey 
appeared to be interested, and received with 
thankfulness a Greek Testament. A request 
being made to the priest that he would read 
the gospel to the people on First-day after- 
noon, he really seemed disposed to do it. 
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Proceeding to Megara, they were kindly 
received by a person who resided there. He 
gave them a lodging on the roof of his 
house, a place having been built there for 
this purpose. It was quite open to the 
street, but spreading their travelling mat- 
tresses, they lay down in their clothes and 
slept soundly. They were not disturbed by 
any passers by, and suffered no loss except 
from a cat which carried off the chief part of 
their next day’s dinner. 

At Corinth one of the principal Greeks 
called to see them. As he understood 
French, they had much serious conversa- 
tion. He was in a very tender state of 
mind, and truly rejoiced in their company. 
He was impressed with the importance of 
good schools, and agreed to correspond with 
W. A. on the subject. 

After their thorough investigation, W. A. 
thus sums up: “If any one couatry on the 
face of the earth needs a system of universal 
education more than another, it is Greece, 
Their former state of cruel subjugation has 
induced habits of duplicity and lying to 
such a degree that I am told scarcely a 
Greek is to be believed here upon his most 
solemn asseveration. But they are now 
happily under the government of Great 
Britain, and considerable ameliorations are 
taking place.” 

By way of Zante and Corfu, W. A. went 
to Malta. He visited the Inquisition and 
found that the descent to the region of hor- 
rors, as tke dismal underground dungeons 
were termed, had been walled up. But he 
saw the gloomy upper rooms, which answer 
perfectly to the description given by the 
two women Friends, Catharine Evans and 
Sarah Cheevers, confined there in 1675, by 
order of the Inquisitors. A walk of between 
two and three hours enabled them to see St. 
Paul’s Bay, where it is generally agreed 
that the apostle was shipwrecked. 

(To be continued.) 


FRIENDS’ MEXICAN MISSION, 


The Friends’ Mexican Mission, at Mata- 
moras, Mexico, was founded in the year 
1871, by Friends’ Foreign Mission Associa- 
tion, and is now managed by the Executive 
Committee on Foreign Missions of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting. 

Samuel A Purdie and wife have been in 
charge of the Mission since its foundation. 
They were assisted from 1873 to 1875 by 
M. M. Bioford (now a member of the Exec- 
utive Committee) and wife. 

A Menthly Meeting was established in 
1874. The number of members in 1874 was 
14° in 1875, 29; in 1876, 37; in 1877, 52; 
in 1878, 76. 
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There is now sustained a regular Friends 
Meeting, with seventy-six members, all of} « 
whom take part in Sabbath School, observ- 
ing the forms of the Society, and the observ | 
ance of marriage, etc., as laid down in the 
Discipline. The average attendance at meet 
ings is still larger and continues to increase. 
There are also maintained a press, from which | 
are ‘teat several useful periodicals, and | 
which has issued a large number of valuable 
tracts and books, and standard works 
Friends, of value to the labors of the mis 
sion; a girls’ school, taught by a native | 
convert, under the care of G. M. Purdie, and | 
a boys’ school. Number enrolled in schools, 
ninety ; average attendance, fifty. 


talented and promising native laborers, 
both sexes, are now rendering valuable 
assistance in these branches of the work. 
There are favorable openings for the estab 
lishment of Branch Missions at several | 


places, but lack of funds forbids this exten. | 


sion of our work. The work of our mission 
is conducted with quiet energy, strife 
avoided, prudent care obtains, and the order 
and observance of our Society, and its dis- 
tinctive principles and _ testimonies, 
clearly taught and maintained as closely as 
circumstances will admit. It is believed 
that the work is of a substantial and endur- 
ing character, and that the organization es- 
tablished on such careful basis is of real 


is 


benefit to the cause of true religion and civ- | 


ilization, and capable of great expansion. 
The present quarters of the Mission are to- 
tally inadequate to its accommodation; a 
considerable portion of those desirous of 
attending our meetings are unable to get 
into the room. We have purchased a lot in 
the central portion of the city, upon which 
we wish to erect a Friends’ Meeting House 
and Mission Rooms. A “Building Fund” 
has been accumulated (principally from be- 
quests) amounting to $2000. We need 
$2000 more to erect and furnish a house, 
which, in accordance with plans now in our 
hands, will be solidly and plainly con- 
structed, without needless display and orna 
ment, but large enough for the wants of the 
immediate future. The erection of this 
building we deem an urgent necessitv. 

The expense of conducting the » 


least $2000 per year. Everything is con 
ducted, as we helieve, by Samuel M. Purdie, 
with all due economy and prudence. The 
principal part of the funds is raised by ap- 
propriation and subscription from Indiana 
Yearly Meeting. 


Friends and First day schools in all parts of 
the world. This year, owing to the scarcity 


of | 


There is | 
also considerable work in colportage ; several 
of | 


are | 


various | 
labors of the mission requires from us at| 


.Liberal aid also reaches | 
y > a . } 
us from Western Yearly Meeting, and from 
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lof money and the various other pressing 
alls, Indiana Y early Meeting has been 
| compelled to largely reduce its appropria- 
tion. Feeling the urgent necessity and be- 
\lieving in the deep value of this work, the 
Committee now ask the aid of Friends,— 
lst. For the current work of the Mission. 
2d. For the erection of the House. 
Friends wil! please designate to what 
object they wish their subscriptions applied. 
All funds should be forwarded to 
CuHar.es H. Corrin, Treasurer, 
Richmond, Indiana. 


Signed on behalf of the Executive Com- 


| mittee on Foreign Missions. 
Trmotay Harrison, Secretary. 
CuHarces H. Corrin, Treasurer. 


> — 
Review. 


THE BOSNIAN REFUGEES. 


For Friends’ 


Distressing accounts continue to be re- 
ceived by Friends in England relative to 
\the return of the Bosnian refugees to their 
former homes. A letter, published in The 
| London Friend, from Palcratz, Slavonia, 
Austria, dated the 16th of Eleventh month 
last, states that the order for the departure 
of the refugees from that place arrived on 
|the 10th instant, and “ since then the confu- 
‘sion and misery have been bewildering. * * 
Bosnia is merely a desert—no houses, no 
food even to be had for money; the roads 
and land are flooded, bridges broken, and, 
more than all, it is bitterly cold and un- 
healthy. This last week we have had heart- 
rending scenes before us, and we have heard 
pitifal stories. Groups of balf-starved, 
almost naked, sick, hopeless people, implor- 
ing with tears to only be allowed to stay 
till the spring. Mothers with babes only a 
few days old obliged to set off, tottering 
from weakness, and without a thing in the 
world.” Several hundreds of the un‘ortu- 
nates were being sent away, the women and 
children packed in carts, when a telegram 
arrived with the information that the River 
Save was overflowed, and the refugees must 
remain where they were. But some were 
already on the road. Of these, a mother 
and four children died from cold and ex- 
haustion ; a poor woman and her new-born 
babe also perished; and fourteen children 
| who had been at a school carried on by some 
of the Aid Committee, at Palcratz, were 
drowned in the Save while they were being 
taken across to the Bosnian shore. A 
number, principally little children, fell in 
the mud and were choked to death. Per- 
mission bad been received to keep open two 
of the schools for orpban children until 
| spring. 
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tached, and while endeavoring to model her own 
life and conversation to its tenets, her intercourse 
with the sincere followers of our Lord Jesus, of 
whatever naine, was that of a truly catholic and 
| liberal spirit. 

REBECCA W. ALLINSON.—Rebecca W. Allinson| The lesson of her life arises from its singular 
was the daughter of John and Eliza W. Hinch- beauty and purity, which were the result of an 
man, and was born in Philadelphia, Tweifth mo. | humble endeavor to live in close communion 
23, 1820. She was educated at Westtown board- | with her Saviour, to whose grace alone is to be 
ing-school, and was engaged as an assistant | ascribed the praise that she was what she was. 
teacher there for a short time. In 1839 she was} Of her private life, as wife and mother, it is 
married to the late William J. Allinson, of Bur-| not fitting here to say more than that her rela- 
lington, N. J., and resided at that place the re-| tion to her husband during a long married life 
mainder of her life. She first appeared in public.) of the most unbroken confidence was such that 
as a minister about the age of twenty-five, and | his “heart did safely trust in her.” Those who 
was recognized as such by the Society in the! knew them well could trace her influence upon 
course of two or three years. She was diligent, | him in times of doubt and discouragement, when 
yet discreet, in the exercise of her gift at her own | the affairs of the church bore heavily upon him. 
meeting, and-from time to time visited some of| Her children can truly “rise up and call her 
the meetings of her own Yearly Meeting. At} blessed.” 
various times she visited in gospel love the | At the close of her life, a somewhat protracted 
Yearly Meetings of Baltimore, New York, New| illness was borne by her with sweet patience, 
England, North Carolina, Ohio and Canada;|and she was kept in peaceful trust in her 
also the Half Year's Meeting of Virginia, and| Lord, in whom she died on the 21st of Eleventh 
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Friends in Tennessee, in whose welfare she was | 
specially interested. Her life was one of sim-| 
plicity, gentleness and devotion to the cause of | 
the Saviour, whom from childhood it had been | 
her chief pleasure to endeavor to serve with | 
gladness. She bore cheerfully the duties and| 
bitter sorrows which fell to her share, accepting | 
them no less than her joys, as coming from His 
holy hand, Trained in the school of Christ, she | 
became quick of understanding in discerning 
His will, and in the various movements of her | 
life, whether in the ministry or otherwise, learned | 
to wait for His direction, and then to act with 
humble yet firm assurance. 

Especially sympathetic by nature, her heart | 
turned constantly to the needs of Christ's suffer- 
ing ones. To these, when able to visit them, she | 
ministered words of comfort or instruction so | 
wisely and tenderly as to finda full response | 
from them, while her prayers seemed to bear | 
them and their needs on the wings of faith to the | 
very presence of a loving Father. 

In her unceasing effort to realize th: Apostle | 
James’ declaration, that pure religion and unde 
filed before God is to visit the widows and father- 
less in their affliction, and to keep oneself un- 
spotted from the world, she often procured help 
for the sick and needy, while her sympathy and 
personal interest in them multiplied the value of 
the material aid extended. 

While abundantly persuaded that truth in its 
beauty and simplicity was sought and held by 
the branch of the church with which she was} 
associated, and to which she was so deeply at- | 


mo,, 1878, aged 58 years. 


THE ENGLISH Geographical Magazine, edited 
by Clements R, Markham, which has been pub- 
lished during the past six years, was discontin- 
ued at the end of last year, and its place sup- 
plied by the monthly journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society. From the first number 
of the new magazine we take some brief notes 
of the progress of geographical discovery. 

The large expedition of over four hundred 
men, equipped and directed by the International 
Committee under the auspices of the King of the 





| Belgians, for African exploration, after reaching 


a point about one hundred miles west of Zanzi- 
bar, in the Seventh month last, became disor- 
ganized by a mutiny of the Wanyamwesi porters. 
The latter, abandoning the party, took with them 
the greater part of the stores and goods with 
which they had been intrusted. The leader of 
the expedition, M. Cambier, had reached Mpwap- 


| wa,a station of the Christian Mission Society, 


where he was reorganizing measures for a further 
advance, 

Missionaries to King Mtesa’s country had gone 
southward by the Nile route, and were expected 
to reach Uganda in the Tenth month last. Others 
going westward from Zanzibar, were en route for 
the same locality. The party sent out to Lake 


| Tanganyika, where a station is to be established 


at the lake’s south end, expected to reach their 
destination in the First month. 

The German Geographical Society has sent out 
the well-known traveler, Gerhard Rohlfs, with 
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the object of crossing Central Africa from north 
to south. He was to start from Tripoli for Lake 
Chad, and having reached that point, will make 
it the basis of a fresh start across the great blank 
which lies on our maps, between Wadai and the 
middle course of the Congo. Petherick explored 
eastward of this route in 1857-8. 

The subscribers to the African Exploration 
Fund have sent out Keith Johnson, the geogra- 
pher, to obtain a more precise knowledge of the 
country lying south of Zanzibar, and between 
Lakes Tanganyika and Nyassa. 

The Swedish Arctic Expedition of Professor 
Nordenskiéld, having for its object the solution 
of the historic problem of a northeast passage 
from Western Europe to Behring’s Strait, bad 
safely rounded Cape Cheljuskin, the most north- 
erly point of Asia, and had passed the mouth of 
the Lena. The distance from the latter to Behr- 
ing’s Strait is eleven hundred miles, and as that 
coast has been previously frequently navigated, 
the commander anticipated no trouble in passing 
through the strait, and reaching the port of Yo- 
kohama, Japan. As Cape Cheljushin had never 


before been passed by European vessels, the | 


event is considered.a notable one in geographical 
annals. 


ee 


FRIENDS’ QUARTERLY 
month, 1879, contains an editorial ky W. C. 


Westlake, which is chiefly a retrospect of the life | 


of the journal, but closes with a reference to the 


great suffering of Great Britain from stagnation | 


of trade, and other causes of financial distress. 
It expresses, however, a hope, which has already 
been felt by many in our own land, in “the 
elasticity of the Saxon race, which has, under 
the Divine blessing, carried the nation through 
calamities worse than those which loom in the 
future.” 

Early Records of Friends at Lancaster, by 
Thomas Barrow, shows how they met the practi- 


cal religious needs of their day, and that in this | 


they are a pattern and a stimulus to us to do the 
work of our own time. 

“Sacrifice ; or, the Scriptural Doctrine of the 
Atonement,” is a lecture, delivered several times 
during his life by the late John Ford. It evinces 
his well-known scholarship and sound Christian 
views. 

“A Plea for our Mother Tongue,” by C. E. 
Ferris, contains a vigorous protest against slang, 
and a plea for the best use of the best living 
language. 

Charlotte Sturge, in an article on the “ Higher 
Training of Female Teachers,” speaks of the 
lack of such teachers of the higher class among 
Friends in Europe, and the necessity of provision 
by scholarships, to be had by competitive exami- 
nations, in institutions where young women can 
become thoroughly qualified for teaching. 

Henry Bowman Brady has an interesting arti- 
cle on “ Morocco and the Moors,” and Frances 
Anne Budge one on Thomas Chalkley, the well 
known Friend, who became a preacher almost 
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| in his youth, and whose qualities of mind and 


heart, adorned by grace, made him a character 
on which we love to dwell. 

“ Winds and Waves,"’ by T W. Johnson, and 
“Toleration,” by Hannah Maria Wigham, are 

| both religious articles of interest. 

| In “America and the Americans,” Mary E. 
| Beck discusses three questions: First. What is 
the reason that the best men in America to so 
| large an extent hold themselves aloof from tak- 
ing a direct part inthe government of their coun- 
try, and leave it in the hands of a lower-minded 
set of selfish partisans ? 

Second. How can the low standard of honor 
which prevails in mercantile transactions be 
reconciled with the spirit of revivalism which has 
run through the length and breadth of the land ? 

Third. What is the explanation of the extra- 
ordinary development of the Society of Friends 
on the Western Continent during the last ten or 
fifteen years? 

To all these she gives replies which are truth- 
ful so far as they go, but which are necessarily 
partial. In the first, she fails to note that the 
frequent recurrence of elections and change of 
officers requires such constant watchfulness to 
keep up with the course of political action, that 
politics are neglected by the men who have to 
devote themselves steadily to business to sup- 
port their families, and fall into the hands of men 
who make politics their pursuit and mode of 
living. 

In her reply to the second, she rightly attrib- 
utes the failure of revivalism thoroughly to ren- 
| ovate the character, to the elementary and super- 
| ficial nature of much of its teachings. A Chris- 
tian has not only to be born again, but to be 
trained and disciplined to become a perfect man 
in Christ Jesus. Even the teaching of the doc- 
trine of holiness, if it end with a sudden dedica- 
| tion of the whole man to Christ and the reception 
| of a present cleansing, will not produce complete 
Christian character. There must be the steady 
| going on to perfection—the daily bearing of the 
| cross, the resisting moment by moment of the 
| temptations of Satan, and the continual keeping 
under of the body, or the life of Jesus will not be 
manifest in our mortal flesh. 

As to the third question, she again gives an an- 
swer true in the main, that the Christian attain- 
ments of most of the new members among Friends 
|in this country at the time of their reception 
| are comparatively small, The Society has come, 

and we think justly, to the conclusion that the 
church is a training institution as well as a wit- 
nessing body, 

Unceasingly should the Society labor for two 
ends, both concerned in the glory of Christ: One 
the conversion and training up of souls; the 
other the upholding of a high standard of Chris- 
tian spirituality in doctrine and worship, and in 
the daily hfe of its members. To keep the bal- 
ance in these is the problem of our time. 

A symposium on “Singing in Meetings for 
Worship,” by four writers, brings out both sides 
of the question well, and leaves it, as to princi- 
ple, where Robert Barclay left it in his Apology, 
but with the practical conclusion drawn from 
centuries of experience, that singing habitually 
used fails, either because of hollow untruthful- 
ness, or because an educated taste demands a 
high standard of skill in its execution, together 
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with instrumental accompaniments, and a con- | to keep or long distances to go would then leave, 
sequent rejection of spiritual guidance in its ex-|and the rest remained for half an hour longer, 
ercise, This was spent sometimes in prayer, and some- 
| times in personal conversation, and was strength- 
|ening and helpful to many. The mode of hold- 

DIED. ing the different meetings of the series was very 

BURGESS.—In Mansfield, Mass., on the 27th of Simple. A chapter in the Bible was read at the 
Eleventh mo. 1878, George Buzgess, in the 62nd year | beginning, sometimes slightly commented upon 
of his age ; an esteemed member of Smithfield Monthly | by the reader, and the meeting was then left 
Meeting, R. I. After a protracted illness, which he | Open for exhortation, prayer or confession, as the 
bore with patience and Christian resignation, he passed | Lord opened the way. 
quietly away, leaving to his family and friends the | 
full assurance that his end was peace. 

CALKINS. —At the residence of her son, Almeron NOTES. 
B. Calkins, Monroe Co., Michigan, on the sth of | . . : 7 
Ninth month, 1878, Susannah, widow of Ge red Calkins, | AMONG the accumulating proofs that ine fo 
in the 88th year of her age; a member of Raisin ; Ment towards Protestantism is now spreading in 


Monthly Meeting. She was a woman of a quiet spitit, | France, is the following pees ‘ ea 
and strongly attached to the principles of the Gospel | Journal du Protestantisme Francais « ae 
as professed by our Religious Society, and gave evi- | 2re now on file in the office of the Department 
dence that she was prepared as a shock of corn fully | Of Worship forty five demands, in regular form, 
ripe, ready to be gathered into the heavenly garner. | for the organization of new parishes of the Re- 
JONES.—Died in China, Maine, on the 17th of| formed Church.” Many Frenchmen who are 
Ninth month, 1878, at the residence of her son-in-law, | nominally connected with the Roman Catholic 
William A. Jones, Ann, widow of Josiah Jones, in the | denomination, are taking the definite step of re- 
88th year of her age; a member of China Monthly | nouncing their connection with it, and having 
Meeting, and for more than fifty years a much esteemed | their names enrolled in Protestant congrezations, 
and worthy minister of the Gospel of Christ; short, | Were this all, no real good could come of it. But 
comprehensive, and edifying in her public communica. | jn most instances such persons will come under 
tions, ever careful not to exceed the limitations of truth. | plain Bible teaching, and the result, it may be 
She was a firm believer in the doc‘rines of the gospel | hoped, will be such as has occurred to thousands 
as held and promulgated by early Friends, and careful | who have heard the gospel under Pastor Mc- 
to exemplify them in her daily life, being deeply con-| ajj's mission, or as in the case of such men as 
cmong all with whom she mingled. She closed her | Réviellaud and Renouvrir ieee ail 
6° : a page ca: Oe The latter is chief editor of the Critique Phi- 


busy Si i int sweet s ; : e ; gtk 
bury and wefl lif a8 one falling ito a sweet SIC. |cophipue, and 1, W. Bacon in the Christian 


STANTON.—On the morning of Twelfth mo. gth, Union, compares his conversion to that of Paul 
1878, after a lingering and painful illness, Chalkley of Tarsus. ae 
Stanton, aged nearly 73 years; a member and Elder Not party, not denomination, do we wish to 
of West Union Monthly Meeting, Indiana. He bore | S¢¢ successful, but men consecrating themselves 
his afflictions with remarkable quietness and resigna- | wholly to the Lord Jesus Christ, and receiving in 
tion, often saying, “ The Lord’s will be done,” and that | themselves the all-pervading operations of the 
“ the sufferings of the body were all the sufferings he | Holy Spirit. 


s ” ; : » ot : | e ‘ . 
had to endure.” His life was consistent with the faith) Op three hundred and twenty-eight ministers 
he embraced in his early years, and an example of ‘ 


he ae oo ‘ joine om atholic Church in 

the power of Divine Grace, of sweet memcry to his who have joined the R — Cath ne h — : 
friends. England since the Tractarian movement began, 
WEESNER.—Near Darlington, Ind., on the 26th | all belonged to the Church of England except 

of Tenth mo., 1878, Mahlon Weesner ; a member and one. 

Elder of Sugar River Monthly Meeting, Indiana. His Tue Council of the Evangelical Alliance an- 
eee . ee well grounded assurance that their loss | pounce that the Seventh General Conference of 
ian bekaiaittaichanllid Christians of all Nations is arranged to be held 
a | ill the city of Basel, Switzerland, to commence 
Eighth mo, 31st, and continue till Ninth mo. 7th. 


“= 


THE Address to the Churches of the United States, 
just issued by the Maine State Temperance Convention, It isa gratifying fact, that despite so many 
and which is being so widely circulated in the United | fears expressed to the contrary, Russia should 
States and Great Britain, has been issued in neat tract | have agreed upon the terms of a definitive treaty 
form by G. F. Rich, editor of the Maine 7emferance | of peace with Turkey, It would appear that 
Fournal, Portland, Maine. ‘The price is four dollars | Russia is acting in good faith, and will evacuate 
per thousand, or fifty cents per hundred, post free. | Turkish territory promptly upon the ratification 


————_— of the treaty. 


+e - a 


MEETINGS IN BALTIMORE.—A series of religious | 
meetings was held in Baltimore the first week of | A TUNNEL between Spain and Africa has 
the new year. They were well attended by most | been proposed, to extend from within a 
of our ——. eee eee of ae to| short distance of Algeziras on the Spanish 
many. Some w yroug g these meet- | .; eos ' 
ey ome were Drought during these meet-| side, to between Tangier and Ceuta on the 
ings to realize the forgiveness of their sins, ana : . " = “ine 
Christians were aroused to a greater sense of African side. The length of the submarine 
their responsibility as witnesses for Christ in the | t¥0nel would be nine miles, with an inclina- 


world. These meetings were held each evening, tion of one foot per hundred, and the ap- 
from eight to nine. Those who had engagements | proaches would extend six or seven miles. 
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The greatest depth of the sea there is 3,000 


feet, and it is intended to have a thickness | 


of about 300 feet of rock between the sea- 
bottom and the roof of the tunnel, thus 
making the greatest depth of the latter 300 
feet below the level of the sea. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


FROM OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT. 


How best to meet destitution and starva 
tion in our crowded cities is one of the prob- 
lems of the day. In the eastern part 
London there is much want amongst the 
densely crowded inhabitants. 
these depend on work in the Docks, and 
have been idle for weeks and weeks. 
Tower Hamlets Mission, for which F. N. 
Charrington is responsible, have commenced 
giving a scanty meal of dry bread and cocoa 
to all who will ask for it, twice a week. 
This course has raised a s'orm of objection 
amongst other philanthropists. 


courage pauperism and idleness, and to 
hinder the careful discriminating assistance 
which other bodies, such as the Charity 


Organization Society, afford. 
hand, the action of these societies is thought 
to be tardy and illiberal, and surely there is 


room for all the workers. The bare nature 
of the food offered can also scarcely tempt 
the undeserving to any great extent. 
Letters from Isaac Sharp, dated Basuto- 
land, South Africa, give details of the thun- 
derstorm which occurred about Twelfth mo 
Ist, at Morijah. Our friend was engaged 


speaking to a crowded company, chiefly | 


composed of natives, when the storm gradu- 
ally ga’ hered and at length burst over them. 


The lightning flashed into the midst of the 
assembly, scorching and otherwise injuring | 


many, an infant daughter of the missionary 
there resident, Dr. Casalis, being killed 
Langlev Kitching was somewhat hurt, but 
not seriously so. I. S. himself felt but little 
effect from the shock. The native Chris- 
tians present behaved with remarkable calm- 
hess; they remained quietly sitting in the 
building until the missionary dismissed the 
meeting. This occurrence confirmed Isaac 
Sharp beyond doubt, in his belief that the 
visit to that place was in right ordering. It 


was his privilege to sympathize with the| 


bereaved missionary and his wife in their 
sorrow. 
Our dear friends Theophilus and Susan 


Waldmeier have been called to pass through | 


4 similar trial, in the loss of their youngest 
child, Lily, aged fourteen months. She 


of 
Many of 


The | 


It is called | 
indiscriminate charity, and is said to en-| 


On the other) 


died at Brumana, Mount 
Twelfth mo. 19th. 

The winter, which has been severe 
here in England, seems to have been in 
Norway, so far, fineand dry. Some Friends 
‘from the neighborhood of Manchester have 
|recently gune out to live at Stavanger, the 
| only Norwegian town where there are many 
| Friends. They tell us that meetings are 
| being kept up well; in fact they have not 
been able to diminish the size of the meeting 
| house as they usually do in winter. The 
|large number of attenders of long standing, 
not in membership, is a marked feature of 
the meeting. There seems a loving, kindly 
spirit amongst them. They bave a lively 
remembrance of the several visits of English 
and American Friends to the country. The 
/old Quaker literature,—accounts of travels, 
persecutions, etc., much appreciated. 
About one hundred attend the meeting. 
Some features of the Norwegian winters 
are interesting. ‘The wonderful aurora, the 
great northern light, is often seen. Num- 
bers of small birds congregate about the 
houses, and it is the practice to feed them 
with grain during the cold season. A sheaf 
of barley is commonly set up on the roof of 
the house, and on this the birds are seen, 
pecking, twittering, quarrelling, all day 
long. One beautiful species with yellowish 
plumage is called the sne-fugl, snow-bird. 
Sometimes the fields are almost white with 
the sea-culls. 

At the Morning Meeting on the 27th, in- 
formation was given that J. F. Hansen was 
on his way to England, having been liber- 
ated for a second religious visit to Norway 
and Denmark. A special sitting of the 
Morning Meeting will probably be sum- 
moned to receive our dear friend on his 
arrival in London, in order that be may in 
usual course present his certificates, explain 
his prospect of service, and receive such 
counsel and assistance as Friends may be 
able to render. Barnabas C. Hobbs gave a 
partial report of his recent journey, accom- 
panied by ©. Tylor, to Berlin and St. 
Petersburg, for which he had been liberated 
by his own meetings in America, his con- 
cern having also received the endorsement 
of this meeting last summer. At Berlin 
they were most kindly received by the 
American Ambassador, the late Bayard 
Taylor. At St. Petersburg they had for- 
warded addresses to the Czar on liberty of 
conscience and on peace, and had since re- 
ceived an acknowledgment of their perusal, 
|with much appreciation, by the Emperor. 
B. C. Hobbs felt that there was still some fur- 
ther service, especially at the Russian capital, 
that would be required of him. Towards 
the close of the meeting the maintenance of 
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some of our cardinal testimonies came under 
review. A Friend remarked on the prose- 
lytizing zeal shown by some of the dissent- 
ing bodies, as he had observed in travelling 
recently, especially in the south of England. 
There was a need to inquire whether we 
are fully upbolding our testimony to the non- 
essentiality of all outward and ceremonial 
observances, and whether our younger mem- 
bers are duly instructed therein. 
whilst discarding the type let us not miss 
the substance. The best of all reasons for 
not observing the symbolic rites will ever be 
the ability to realize the true spiritual feed 
ing upon our risen Lord. 

First mo. 30th. 
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Gens’ Fats, N. Y., Second mo, 11th, 1879. 

Dear Friend: Helen Balkwill spent near- 
ly three weeks here. Her labors were 
greatly blessed to many. The ministers and 
members of the other churches came to the 
meetings and listened with profound atten- 
tion to her clear and faithful teaching of 
Scripture truth. 

From here she went to Brooklyn, rested a 
few days, then to Wilmington, Ohio, where 
she held meetings until her strength failed 
entirely. My wife took her to our home and 
cared for her until last Seventh-day, when 
she went to Richmond, Indiana, where she 
will remain for a while, resting. We hope 
for a speedy recovery, as ber labors are 
being very greatly blessed in this land. 

J. H. Dovatas. 


> 
Cuicaco, Second mo. 10th, 1879. 

Dear friend: Our Quarterly Meeting was 
held bere Seventh-day the Ist inst. We had 
the acceptable company of Calvin W. Pritch- 
ard, from Indianapolis, one of the committee 
appointed by the Yearly Meeting to visit 
the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings, as way 
should open. No other member of the com 
mittee present. The business of :he meeting 
was harmoniously conducted. The reports 
from one of the Monthly Meetings revealed a 
rather discouraging condition there. It is 
but justice to say that that Monthly Meeting 
is very small, and seems to be constantly 
decreasing ; some moving to Kansas, others 
losing their interest in the Society. A 
committee was appointed to visit the subor 
dinate meetings and families, for their help 
and encouragement. 

Our friend Calvin W. Pritchard has held 
meetings of a social character at Friends’ 
houses every evening the past week, except 
Fourth-day, our usual meeting day. We 
have felt that it was atime of refreshing 
from the presence of the Lord. He has 
labored faithfully among us, and his practi- 
cal teaching has aroused many of us, not 


| 


And | 


|only to a more faithful per ormance of daty, 
| but to a fervent desire to embrace more fully 
| our privileges in the Gospel of Christ. Sey. 
eral of our young people bave come out 
| boldly on the Lord’s side. This, perhaps, 
| should in part be attributed to the faithfal 
| labors of some of our Bible School teachers, 
|C. W. P.’s visit seems timely, and we doubt 
| not was in the ordering of the Lord. 
To-day he goes to Western Springs, a 
|suburban town, about fourteen miles from 
'the city, where several of our members re. 
side. Though they have no regular Friends’ 
| Meeting, but have assisted for some years 
past in keeping up a union meeting, we trust 
|be will find the soil properly prepared to 
|receive the good seed. 


Thy friend, Wriwet Dor.anp. 





INDIAN MATTERS. 





| Interested persons who wish, for selfish 
‘ends, to have the Indian Territory organized 
| under a Territorial government, often endea- 
| vor to make it appear that anarchy and law- 
lessness prevail there. The replies of Judge 
Isaac C. Parker of the United States Court 
for the Western District of Arkansas, to 4 
correspondent of the New York Tribune, to 
questions upon this subject, do not support 
the assertion of these interested white men. 
It must be remembered that only offences 
| between whites and Indians are punishable 
iby United States Courts. Judge Parker 
said : 

“In about three years there have been 
thirty convictions for murder, about the 
same number for manslaughter, and about 
\450 for minor offences, chiefly larceny, 
assault with intent to kill, violating the 
Internal Revenue law, and smuggling liquor 
into the Territory. Of the persons convicted 
of each class of crime, murder, manslaughter 
‘and minor offences about one-fifth were 
Indians. This proportion is significant, 
since the Indians outnumber the whites 10 
the Territory about ten to one. If the num- 
ber of convictions appears large, it must be 
remembered that the jurisdiction of the 
Court extends over the entire Territory, 
about 25,000 square miles in extent, and 
that the Territory iz a place of refuge for es- 
‘aped criminals from the States, who seek it 
as a region where they can easily hide. 
The reputation of the Territory has to suffer 
because of their misdeeds, as well as from 
| their bad example upon the Indians.” 


THE PRESS ON THE TRANSFER. 

The New York Graphic of the 27th ult, 
| Says: 

| Tt must not be forgotten that our Indian 
affairs were under the War Department ex- 
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clusively, prior to 1849, and matters were 
quite as bad as they have been since. In- 
deed they were worse, for before that time 
a war of extermination was constantly waged 
against the Indians, so that their whole 
number fell off more than one-half in the 
first half of this century, but since that time 
the number of Indians in the country has 
actually increased. Messrs. McCreery, 
Scales, Hooker and Boone are mistaken in 
intimating that the bad management of the 
Interior Department ‘has well nigh extin- 
guished a once proud and powerful people ;’ 
for the aboriginal population has actually in. 
creased in number since the War Depart- 
ment relinquished its management in 1849. 
What is needed is not transfer but a radical 
revolution of method, and a change from 
beggar to farmer and from outlaw to citizen.” 

The Interior, of Chicago, says: 

“This, (the Cheyenne massacre) ought to 
end the dispute between Sherman and 
Schurz. The nation ought to demand by no 
uncertain emphasis, if this is the army treat- 
ment of Indians, that they shall not be 
transferred tothe army. If the army cannot 
prevent the escape of a few Indians without 
such atrocities, or further, if the army is not 
willing they should escape rather than visit 
upon them an indiscriminate slaughter of 
women and children, then they are not to 
be trusted with any dealings, except the 
most necessary, with the two hundred and 
fifty thousand Indians that remain within 
our borders. 

The Philadelphia Ledger, recently, said : 

“*A tie vote,’ sums up the result of the 
labors of the joint Congressional commit- 
tee to consider the expediency of  the| 
transfer of the Indian Bureau to the War 
Department. Thus, so far as that com- 
mittee is concerved, the proposition falls for 
want of an affirmative majority. It is a 
little odd, however, to find the committee 
divided on party lines and on geographical 
lines, too. All four of the committee men 
who voted for the transfer, viz., Senator 
McCreery‘ of Kentucky, and Representatives 
Boone of Kentucky, Hooker of Mississippi, | 
and Scales of North Carolina, are Democrats 
and Southern men; and all four of the com-| 
mittee men who voted against the transfer | 
are Republicans and Northern men, viz., | 
Senators Oglesby of Lilinois, Saunders of| 
Nebraska, and Representatives Stewart of 
Minnesota, and Van Vorhes of Ohio. This| 
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isa curious and rather puzzling divide on| 
such a question. Those opposed to the| 
project to take the Indian Bureau from the) 
management of the present Secretary of the | 
luterior are right, for he is purifying the 
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nificant that under such circumstances there 
should be such persistent effort to effect the 
change.” 


John W. Forney, in his new journal, 
Progress, says : 
“To pass from the civil method of in- 


structing them, to which we have gradu 
ally risen, back to the use of the sword, 


would rationally be analogous to abandon- 
ing in the education of our children our 
modern dependence upon methods of kind- 
ness, and returning to the brutality of the old 
dictum, “‘ Spare the rod and spoil the child.” 


Se 


A HALF HOUR WITH AN ATLAS. 





The only country delineated in the large 
atlas before me is the United States—the 
numerous maps being nearly identical, and 
simply showing the country in outline, with 
its system of rivers, the boundaries of states, 
and in some cases the chief cities. It is the 
Statistical Atlas of the United States, com- 
piled under authority of Congress, by Francis 
A. Walker, Superintendent of the Ninth 
Census (1870), and published in the year 
To the lover of geographical studies, 
who is also apt to be a great devourer of 
travels,” an atlas usually possesses no in- 
considerable attraction; this one, however, 
will more especially interest the social and 
the political economist, the farmer and the 
physician, the student of physical geogra- 
phy, and the seeker for salubrious resorts or 
dwelling places. We will indicate the in- 
teresting features of some of these maps. 

The distribution of woodland is shown in 
five grades of green color, the lightest shade 
showing where the acreage of woodland to 
the square mile is from 40 to 120 acres, and 
the deepest color indicating an acreage of 
360 and upward. Where there are less than 
40 acres of forest to the square mile, the 
space is left uncolored. East of the Missis- 
sippi, the only region thus uncolored is a 
comparatively small prairie belt surrounding 
the city of Chicago, and extending south- 
ward about 150 miles. The principal areas 


| containing more than 360 acres of woodland 


to the mile are the northern parts of Maine, 
New York, Wisconsin and Michigan, some 
parts of West Virginia, and southward along 
the Alleghanies, south Georgia and Alaba- 
ma, and a considerable part of the Florida 
peninsula. West of the Mississippi, and 
especially beyond a line of longitude nearly 
coincident with the western boundaries of 
Missouri and Arkansas, the white space, in- 
dicative of less than 40 acres to the square 
mile, predominates over perhaps seven- 


Indian service and pursuing the Indian|eighths of the territory, the area of heavy 
plunderers to the bitter end. 


It is very sig- | woodland being principally in the region of 
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the head streams of the Missouri and Yel-| 
lowstone, and in northern and western 
Washington Territory and western Oregon. | 
All this the eye perceives upon the map al- 
most at a glance. 

The annual mean precipitation of rain and 
snow is shown upon a rain-chart, in shades) 
of color as well as in inches. Of course the 
forest areas do not now in all cases corre- 
spond with the localities of heavy rainfall, 
however closely they may have approxima- 
ted thereto before the era of woodland de- 
struction by the white man. For instance, 
the yearly rainfall in southern Maine is 
shown to be from 44 to 48 inches, whilst in 
the heavily wooded area of the northern 
half of the State the average is placed at 
only 36 inches. The prairie country of In- 
diana and Illinois shows a rainfall of 40 
inches, whilst the great timber territory of 
Michigan and Wisconsin averages but 32 
inches. As exhibiting the different climatic 
conditions upon our two ocean coasts, while 
the mean rainfall in Maine and Florida is 
nearly the same, upon the Pacific coast, on 
the contrary, the rainfall of Washington 





Territory (near the. ocean), is nearly 80 
inches, and of southern California but eight 
inches. 

Upon another map there is indicated by 
lines of red color the mean temperature for 
different localities during the hottest week 
of the year 1872; and in lines of blue color 
the temperature during the coldest week of 
the winter of 1872-’73. Referring only to 
the blue lines of cold, we may see how the 
mean of 10° ran from New York city south- 
westward to Cincinnati, thence south of the 
Ohio into northern Arkansas. The isother- 
ma! line of 20° ran from Richmond south- 
westward to Knoxville, thence by the same 
course into southern Arkansas. The line of 
30° extended from Wilmington, North Car- 
olina, southwestward to Natchez, and thence 
dipped sharply toward Galveston and In- 
dianola, on the Gulf coast of Texas. At St. 
Augustine, a geographical degree farther 
north than Indianola, the mean temperature 
at the same time was 40°, thus showing 
conclusively that Florida must be preferred 
before Texas as a mild winter resort. 

In five degrees of density of color there 
is shown (upon separate maps for each de- 
cade) the distribution of population from 
1790 to 1870. There are other maps exbib- 
iting the density of colored population, and 
also the proportion of colored to the aggre- 
gate population. In like manner the distri- 
bution of the foreign element, and of its 
proportion to the aggregate population, are 
instructively shown. The statistics of illit- 
eracy, distribution of wealth, the degree of 
public indebtedness per capita contracted by 
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State, county or municipal authority, are 
similarly spread before the interested inqui- 
rer. 

The next series of charts will more par. 
ticularly interest the agriculturist, who by 
this means can quickly ascertain the propor. 
tion of improved land iu farms, the dairy pro- 
ducts, the relative production of wheat, corn, 
hay, rice, sugar, etc., in every locality. Some 
of the largest wheat-growing areas are shown 
to be in Minnesota, lowa and Michigan, and 
the region around the cities of St. Louis and 
Indianapolis. Rice is principally grown on 
the seaboard of the Carolinas and Georgia, 
and on the Gulf of Mexico, especially in the 
southeastern section of Louisiana. Hay in 
the northern portions of the New England, 
Middle and Western States, is a heavy crop. 
The sugar product is mostly confined to the 
southern half of Louisiana, a tract in south 
ern South Carolina, between the Savannah 
and Edisto rivers, and in soutberu Texas, 
between the Brazos and Colorado. 

A map of the predominating sex shows 
the female sex to be in excess throughout 
most of the Southern States and in many 
localities in the New England and Middle 
States. North of the Obio and in the North- 
west, on the contrary, the males in many 


|places largely predominate, as in Michigan, 


Minnesota, Iowa and Kansas. In some 
parts of Texas, and in the region between 
the Lower Arkansas river and the Missis- 
sippi (%. e., between Memphis and Little 
Rock), the males are at least twenty per 
cent. in excess of the other sex. 

Upon the chart representing the proportion 
of deaths from consumption to deaths from 
all causes, the North (except as to part of 
Minnegota,) is shown to be in excess of the 
South. In the latter section the localities 
most exempt from this insidious disease 
appear to be southwest Virginia, west North 
Carolina, south Georgia and Florida. When 
we come to malarial diseases, however, the 
case is reversed, as shown by the deep colors 
over 80 many areas in the Southern States. 
As whole States, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and New Hampshire, are least liable 
to malaria, showing a proportion of less than 
100 deaths therefrom, to 10,000 deaths from 
all causes. The distribution of intestinal 
diseases and fevers is indicated in a similar 
manner, as are also deaf-mutism, blindness, 
idiocy, and a variety of other statistical 
facts. L. 

WOMEN AT OXFORD. 

The competition at Oxford just now seems 
to lie between the Broad-church party and 
the High-church party. They are both 
equally active and flourishing. What per- 
haps is chiefly remarkable, is the readiness 
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with which the Anglicans take on the armor 
of progress in their methods, and the facility 
with which they adapt themselves to new 
needs. A striking instance of this ha: just 
come within my personal knowledge. A_| 
lady of wealth, deeply interested in the 
higher education of her sex, recently gave 
£1000 to form the nucleus of a subscription 
to found at Oxford a college for young 
women similar to that (Girton) which is 
doing such good work at Cambridge. Those 
who were entrusted with the matter natu- | 
rally proceeded to consult with the Broad- 
church professors and teachers of Oxford. 
From among these a committee of ladies 
and gentlemen was formed to consult about 
the matter. It was concluded that the mo- 
nastic atmosphere still lingered sufficiently | 
in Oxford to make it a bazardous undertak- 
ing to start there a regular female college ; 
but that it was practicable to start some} 
such institution in the form of a boarding | 
school for young ladies. Meanwhile, bhow- 
ever, the High-church people there heard of 
the scheme, and instead of preparing, as was 
expected, to combat it, they held a meeting | 
and constituted a committee to tuke the lead 
in it. Throwing monastic noticns of women 
to the winds, they sent word to the Broad- 
church committee that they were prepared 
to coalesce with them for the purpose of 


practically inaugurating female education in | 


Oxford, of a kind which would train girls 
for the university examinations, already 
open to them, and the result was the forma- 
tion of a strong committee—which is at work 
while I write—composed of prominent mem- 
bers of both parties, and agreed that the new 
institution shall be free of bias from either 
side. The teaching shall be purely secular, 
each party reserving to itself the right to 
found subsequently a school in its own in- 
terest.— Harper’s Mogazine, December. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


Tides in the Mediterranean.—The tides 
at Venice rise about two and a-half feet. 
These have hitherto been thought to be the 
highest tides in the Mediterranean Sea, but 
M. Rondaire and Admiral Mouchez have 
recently observed tides of 7.8 feet in the 
Gulf of Gabes.— Comptes Rendus. 


Bronzing.—Boettger varnishes objects of 
wvod, porcelain, metal or glass with soluble 
glass, and then shakes bronze powder over 
them.—Dingler’s Journal. 


Bleaching Diamonds.—C. Riballier states 
that gray or brown diamonds may be 
bleached by heating them in air-tight eruci- 
bles, with carbonate of lime and powdered | 
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coal, and allowing them to cool very slowly. 
— Dingler’s Journal. 

St. Gothard Tunnel.—About eight miles 
have already been bored. At each extrem- 
ity many hundreds of workmen are employ- 
ed, night and day, each carrying a lamp, 
and over six hundred pounds of dynamite 
are used daily. Nevertheless the tunnel is 
kept thoroughly ventilated by sixteen air 


,compressors, which also drive eighteen to 


twenty perforators, under a pressure of 8 
atmospheres. The works of the tunnel have 
not been interrupted a single day for six 
years, and the original estimates of cost 


, will probably not be exceeded, although 


many unforeseen obstacles have been en- 


|countered. The tunnel will probably be 


finished within eight years of its commence- 
ment. The stipulated time was nine years. 
—Comptes Rendus. 


os 


SLIDING DOWN HILL. 


Down the hill, down the hill, 
Gayly now we slide; 
Through the white and glistening snow, 
See the runners glide ! 
Here we go, swift and sure, 
Bound to have some fun ; 
Scamper off, boys and girls, 
Gaily jump and run. 


Bright the sun is shining now, 
Through the frosty air, 

Making all the ice-clad hills 
Radiant and fair. 

Off we go! Off we go! 
Shouting with a will, 

No such fun in all the world 
As sliding down the hill. 


Have a care, boys and girls! 
Have an earnest care! 
For there is another hill 
Which seemeth very fair! 
Downward, downward lies its course, 
Glistening bright and still; 
But it is a sad mistake 
Sliding down that hill ! 
— Youth’s Companion. 


———_—__<ge——_——______. 


SONNET. 
BY NEWMAN HALL. 


The snows of winter nurse the hopeful corn ; 
Long, patient months produce the harvest fair ; 
The darkling clouds the sunset’s throne prepare ; 
Mid glacier crags are noblest rivers born ; 
The tempest tracks the mountaih’s face adorn ; 
In deepest mines are treasured gems most rare ; 
The port is calmer reached through storms of care ; 
The night of weeping melts in joyful morn. 
Events are not as first they meet the sight ; 


| The sons of God by passing griefs are blest ; 


Amid the dark He ever leads to light; 
His purposes and plans are always right. 
Commit thy way to Him—Hiis way is best ; 
O wait for Him, wait patiently and rest. 
—Al/ndependent. 
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OAKWOOD SEMINARY, 
At Union Springs, on Cayuga Lake. 

The Spring Term opens on the 8th of Fourth mo., 
and continues twelve weeks. Among its special ad- 
vantages are low prices, literary and scientific lectures, 
the addition of $500 worth of apparatus, and the ex- 
ercises connected with Commencement. The charges 
for the term are $56, with several special reductions. 
For new circulars, apply to 

J. J. THomas, or to Prof. E. Cook, 

28-4t Union Springs, N. Y. 

Seieontidilaponinmaans 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe 
are to the 18th inst. 

Great BriTaAin.—The strike at Liverpool had 
extended, by the 12th instant, to the carters and the 
whole body of carpenters, a part of whom had struck 
previously, and it had become more general among the 
sailors, so that difficulty was experienced in obtaining 
crews for vessels, except at considerably increased 
rates. As the result, trade was nearly paralyzed, and 
the steamers chartered at Liverpool to carry troops to 
South Africa were to be fitted out at some other port. 
Between 200 and 300 laborers embarked at Glasgow | 
for Liverpool on the 12th. The striking dock-labor- 
ers and others had made some attempts, by intimida- 
tiun, to prevent men from working, but at least one | 
steamship company had its vessels in an inclosed dock, 
and had provided accommodation within the walls for | 
the men engaged, and at these places the applicants 
for employment were more than could be received. 
The relief committee of the strikers in the engineer- | 
ing trades reported 1580 men out in the London dis- | 
trict on the 13th. In the cotton manufacturing dis- | 
tricts, the labor troubles were extending, mills stop. | 





ping, and notices of reduction of wages being given | 
in several places. 


An order of the Privy Council has been issued re- | 
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by which the educated classes serve oaly one year, 


The Minister of the Interior presented to that Cham. 
ber, on the 11th, an Amnesty bill, granting amnesty to 
all persons heretofore or hereafter pardoned, except 
offenders against the common law, and condoning all 
political offences since 1870 not heretofore prosecuted. 
The committee of the Chamber introduced a clause 
extending the benefits of the bill to all persons con- 
victed of crimes and offences in connection with politi- 
cal acts. This the Cabinet rejected, but the commit- 
tee adhered to it and reported it to the Chamber on 
the 17th. The debate upon it was fixed for the 2oth. 


ITALY.—The Pope has discontinued payments to 
Italian bishops who have not received the royal exe- 
quatur (permission to execute their functions.) 

It is asserted that friendly letters have passed be- 
tween the Pope and the Emperor of Germany, that 
concessions were made on both sides, and that the 
Pope decides that ecclesiastics must obey the laws. 


GERMANY.—In the Lower House of the Prussian 
Diet, on the 13th, the Minister of Commerce said that 
negotiations were pending for the purchase by the 
government of all private railways in Prussia. ‘The 
purchase of all those in the German Empire was pro- 
posed, but the Federal Government did not concur in 
the project. Prussia, however, would endeavor to 
carry out a system of State railways within ber own 
territory, on the basis of the law of 1876, and he hoped 
the Diet would support the Government in this. 


The Reichstag (German Parliament) was opened by 
the Emperor in person on the 12th. In his speech he 
said the relations of Germany with all other Powers 
are satisfactory, and her influence will continue to be 
used on behalf of European peace. The part of the 
speech which appears to have excited most interest 
refers to the customs policy of the government. It 
says that German commerce has a right to claim that 


| protection which legislation respecting customs taxes 


can afford, and which is afforded, perhaps, beyond 


voking, so far as concerns the United States, after the | what is necessary in countries with which it is carried 


3d prox., one article of the act respecting the importa-| on. A German market should be preserved for arti- 
tion of foreign animals; the effect of which action | cles of home production, and they should revert to 
will be to subject live cattle imported from the United | the well-tried principles which, in their commercial 
States to quarantine on their arrival in British ports, | policy since 1865, they have abandoned. This decla- 
and to require that they be slaughtered at the point of | ration of protectionist principles gives offence to some 
disembarkation. It was asserted at a meeting of the | Of the Liberal journals, which, with their party in the 
Liverpool Health Committee on the 14th instant that | Reichstag, generally favor free trade. Some of them 
this order would prevent shipments of cattle from this | @Mticipate an early dissolution of the Reichstag, on 
country to that place, as it is not a registered port un- | account of the opposition of the majority to tariff pro- 
der the act. The Committee decided to address the | tection. 

Privy Council, calling attention to the probable disas-| ConGress.—A bill has passed the House authoriz 
trous effects of the order on the port of Liverpool and | ing and directing the Secretary of the Treasury to issue 
the people of Lancashire and Yorkshire, and express- | in exchange for lawful money, certificates of deposit of 
ing the hope that a part of the port will be designated | $10, bearing 3.65 per cent. interest, and convertible 
where animals may be landed. The alleged ground | into 4 per cent. bonds; the money received to be ap. 
of the order is the existence of pleuro-pneumonia | plied to the payment of any bonds bearing an interest 
among cattle in this country, some cases having been | not less than 5 per cent. The Senate amended it by 
discovered among a cargo which arrived at Liverpool | making the rate of interest 4 per cent., and passed it, 
some weeks ago. Some correspondence had previ- | but the House does not appear to have acted upon that 
ously taken place between the British Government and | amendment. Both Houses have passed, the House by 


our own, and the latter had ordered a thorough inspec- | 155 votes to 72, the Senate by 39 to 27, a bill to re- 
tion of all cattle leaving our ports, and the issue of 


certificates of their condition. The cattle above men- 
tioned are declared to have been in sound condition at | 
starting, and that the cases of disease discovered on | 
arrival must have been developed on the passage. 
Cattle from Canada are not subjected to these restric- 
tions. 

FRANCE.—President Grevy on the 11th, signed a 
decree making changes and appointments affecting 18 | 
generals and 12 commanders of corps. 


strict Chinese immigration, forbidding the taking on 
board any vessel at any Chinese or other foreign ports, 
of more than 15 Chinese passengers for the United 
States; the penalty being a fine of $100 for each pas- 
senger exceeding the number, and imprisonment for six 
months. The act is not to apply to persons officially 
connected with the Chinese Government or any em- 
bassy thereof, to those shipwrecked or seeking refuge 
from storm, or to those coming for educational purposes 
and having a certificate thereof from their government. 


The Bureaux of the Chamber of Deputies have ap-| A substitute, proposed in the Senate, requesting the 


pointed a committee on army reform; nine of its | President to give notice to China that the existing 
scleven members favor a reduction of the period of | treaty is unsatisfactory, and to propose modifications, 
rvice to three years, and the abolition of the system | was rejected—yeas 31, nays 33. 








